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As long as we do not know the source of Der wize Rosendorn it 
is impossible to say whether the combination of the Rosengarten 
theme and the obscene schwanh was suggested by the presumably 
French original or whether it was due to the German narrator. 
The absence of analogues in French and their abundance in German 
material render it rather more probable that the ivurzgarten is of 
German origin. The resemblances to the Rosengarten of the epics 
are quite unmistakable. That the rosendorn could give shade for 
twelve knights is also suggestive of some connection. On the other 
hand there are features which suggest association with popular 
belief, i. e., bathing before sunrise. The description of the wurz- 
garten is not at all in the spirit of chivalry and the romances. 

This parallel is of especial interest because it is another example 
of the Rosengarten theme as a floating one which could be combined 
with other stories and which was current in this form in Germany. 
Prom this point of view it is of importance in the discussion of 
the origins of the Rosengarten epics. 

Archer Taylor. 

Washington University. 



Chaucer and Eichmond 

That exquisite vision of bereavement, Chaucer's Booh of the 
Duchess or Death of Blanche, is near its close. The disconsolate 
husband, John of Gaunt, the great Duke of Lancaster, has nar- 
rated amid the shadows of a dream forest the touching story of 
his love and loss to the sympathetic Dreamer. The royal hunt, 
whose echoes have been ringing throughout the elegy, is over, and 
the " king," supposedly the Duke's father, Edward III, rides home- 
ward unto a place which is very near, 

A long castel with walles whyte, 
By Seynt Tohan ! on a riche Ml. 

Now let us read Professor Skeat's comment: 

"Possibly the long castel here meant is Windsor Castle; this 
seems likely when we remember that it was in Windsor Castle that 
Edward III instituted the order of the Garter, April 23, 1349 ; and 
that he often resided there. A riche hil in the next line appears 
to have no special significance. The suggestion, in Bell's Chaucer, 
that it refers to Eichmond (which, after all, is not Windsor) is 

und Branch, unit besonderer Beziehung auf die thiiringischsachsische 
Provintz, Neujahrsblatter, No. 21, hrsg. v. d. hist. Kommission der Provinz 
Sachsen, Halle, 1897 should be consulted. I am indebted to my friend 
Robert P. More for these references. 
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quite out of the question, because that town was then called Sheen, 
and did not receive the name of Eichmond till the reign of Henry 
VII, who renamed it after Eichmond in Yorkshire, whence his 
own title of Earl of Eichmond had been derived." 

This would seem to settle the matter. Even the " prophetic 
soul " of Chaucer, wafted on the wings of dream, could hardly 
pierce so far the mists of futurity. But wait a moment. There 
is another Eichmond in the field. Is not the " castle on a rich 
hill " that mighty Yorkshire Eichmond or Eichemont, which in this 
year of Blanche's death, 1369, was John of Gaunt's own? Ety- 
mology and history both speak loudly ior this famous castle of the 
North. " Eichemont " — the frequent fourteenth-century form of 
the name — might well be rendered " rich hill " by the poet who, in 
this very elegy, dubs Blanche, " Whyte," and who elsewhere calls 
Oliver Mauny ("mau ni"), "wicked nest" and plays upon the 
" beast "-suggesting surname of Philip Vache. This lofty strong- 
hold, begun by Alain de Bretagne in the Conqueror's days, held 
proudly by the Dukes of Brittany for many generations, and com- 
pleted in this very fourteenth century, came into John of Gaunt's 
possession at the tender age of two, when he was created, on Septem- 
ber 29, 1342, Earl of Eichmond. This was his title, when he married 
at nineteen, in May, 1359, his cousin, Blanche of Lancaster. The 
greater title, gained through her when her father died two years 
later, effaced the less; but at the time of Blanche's death, indeed 
until John's second marriage in 1372, Eichemont was his. Thus for 
thirty years he was lord of this stately castle. And we may be sure 
that at no time during those thirty years could a poet fond of just 
such word-play introduce into John's story a "castle on a rich 
hill" — coupling it with the prince's name-saint (By St. John!) — 
without suggesting to every reader Eichemont. 

Now Chaucer speaks of the castle as if he knew it. It is a " long 
castle with walls white." Is it sheer coincidence that Eichmond, 
far above the brawling Swale, is even to-day noted not more for the 
dizzy height of its Norman Keep than for the length of its walls, 
six hundred and fifty yards, the third of a mile, in circuit ? Eiche- 
mont was certainly " long." And if " white " is to be deemed here 
as distinctive as Buskin found Byron's "snow-white battlement" 
of Chillon, what English castle could the epithet better fit than 
Yorkshire Eichemont with the newly reared walls of its Hall of 
Scolland, so large a part of this splendid building? Fascinating 
vistas of conjecture are opened to us who recall that Chaucer was 
in Yorkshire at Hatfield, a youthful page of the Countess of Ulster, 
when a boy of near his age, the young Earl of Eichmond, paid in 
1357 a visit to his sister-in-law, the Countess. Eichmond is but 
a county's length away from Hatfield. Did Chaucer visit it then 
in the train of the young John ? Or did he come to know it some 
years later when Walter de Ursewyk was its constable — the same 
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Walter who levied in 1366 Yorkshire bowmen for John fighting in 
France and who won by marriage the arms of Scrope which Chau- 
cer knew so well? Was it in these days that he mastered the 
dialect of the Northern students of his Reeve's Tale? All this is 
pleasing guess-work. 

It is not, however, mere guess-work that, by the identification 
of "' rich hill " with Kichemont, Chaucer's earliest original work 
of note is, like Spenser's, closely associated with the North. May 
we mark the interesting coincidence that this particular corner of 
Yorkshire is linked with yet another of Chaucer's great contempo- 
raries? John Leland tells us in his famous Itinerary: " They say 
that John Wyclif, Hereticus, was borne at Spreswell, a poore 
village, a good myle from Eichemont." It is a pretty coincidence, 
too, that to the country near Richmond belongs another poetic 
record of "hart-hunting," — Wordsworth's Hart-Leap Well. 

Frederick Tupper. 
University of Vermont. 
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The Lay of Havelok the Dane. Re-edited from ais. Laud Misc. 
108 in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat. 
Second edition revised by K. Sisam (Oxford, At the Clarendon 
Press, 1915). The first edition of this excellent text-book is dated 
1902. Since then, to quote Mr. Sisam's words, "the criticism of 
Havelok has been greatly advanced by the work of Heyman [Studies 
on the Havelok Tale, Upsala, 1903] and Deutschbein [Studien zur 
Sagengeschichte Englands, I. Teil: Die W iking ersag en: Hornsage, 
Haveloksage, Tristansage, Boevesage, Guy of Warivicksage, Cothen, 
Otto Schulze, 1906] on the story, by Holthausen's second edition 
1 1910], and Professor Skeat's discovery of the Cambridge Frag- 
ments." But this current of " studies " flows on, as it should, and 
an article entitled " The Author of Havelok the- Dane " (Engl. 
Stud. 48, 193-212) has appeared simultaneously with Sisam's re- 
vision. The writer of this last contribution to the subject contends 
that the English form of the romance lays bare the characteristics 
of an independent author, who " was not far removed from the audi- 
ence which he addressed, and that he steeped his tale, not in the 
atmosphere of conventional romance, as most minstrels would have 
done, not in the atmosphere of the Vikings, but in the atmosphere 
of contemporary, commonplace England." So far as its author has 
re-traced the distinctive features of the English romance, there is 
merit in this article. Resuming the account of Mr. Sisam's edi- 
tion, there is offered a "remodelled" Introduction; text and foot- 



